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SHOPPING CENTER, RIveR Oaks, Houston, TEXAS 
Note generous parking space, controlled architecture, and adjacent apartment group. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS—A NEIGHBORHOOD NECESSIT 


Brief Summary of 
Findings of the Community Builders’ Council 


Part II 

Requests for additional copies of the September issue of URBAN LAND as well as numerous com- 
ments indicate unusual interest on the part of our members in shopping center developments. 

We have therefore decided to cover in this issue additional items on shopping centers that were 
discussed by the Community Builders’ Council and which space limitations had not permitted us 
to previously present. 

In our September issue, the following items affecting shopping centers were summarized: Size 
—Location—Use of Buffers—Provisions for Future Expansion—The General Plan—Parking—Alleys 
—Sidewalks. This month we will outline the discussion of Architecture and Types of Stores. 


Architecture: A. General Design: The comments on the architectural treatment of a shopping 
center indicate a very interesting trend. It was brought out that there (Continued on Page Four) 











Redevelopment Legislation 


Town Hall, Los Angeles, in its pamphlet, “The Need for Urban Redevelop- 
ment Legislation in Califnoria” makes the following recommendations regard- 
ing pertinent points for the proposed California redevelopment legislation. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. Eminent Domain. The right to acquire property for urban redevelopment 
through condemnation proceedings should be granted to the community only 
and not to private redevelopment agencies. 

2. Land Acquisition Agency. For the Assembling and disposing of prop- 
erty involved in urban redevelopment projects, the local government should be 
required to designate an existing public agency or create a new one. 

3. Disposal of Land. The local government should be permitted to con- 
vey land to the redevelopment agency by sale or lease. 

4. Comprehensive General Plan. Before any local government may par- 
ticipate in a redevelopment program it should be required to have a planning 
commission and a comprehensive general plan drawn up and approved by 
this body. A precise project plan in conformity with the comprehensive plan 
and its approval by the planning commission and the local legislative body should 
be required before any redevelopment project is approved. 

5. Intergovernmental Cooperation. Where two or more local governments 
share en area in need of rchabilitation they should be able to participate jointly 
either through contractual arrangements or by the delegation of sole responsi- 
bility to one of the communities. 

6. Redevelopment Agencies. Any private individual, company or corpora- 
tion should be permitted to engage in urban redevelopment and to acquire prop- 
erty from the local government for this purpose, and any public agency authorized 
by California law should be permitted to acquire property from the local govern- 
ment for the purposes for which it was created. 

7. Public Controls. To insure that urban redevelopment shall operate in 
the public interest, reasonable public controls of private operation are necessary, 
and as a part of the deed of sale or the lease agreement, a contract should be 
drawn between the local government and the redevelopment agency which in- 
cludes the terms of the redevelopment plan and all other pertinent matters. 

8. Finance of Redevelopment. For the acquisition of blighted land, local 
governments which otherwise conform to the requirements of the proposed 
legislation should be permitted to receive federal assistance or credit under the 
terms of any federal urban redevelopment legislation which may be passed, and 
they should also be permitted to make use of their own financial resources for 
the purpose of urban redevelopment. 

9. Acquisition of Land for Future Redevelopment. Communities should be 
permitted to acquire land for redevelopment without a prior commitment from 
a redevelopment agency for redevelopment of the land. 

10. Tax abatement. Tax abatement for redevelopment companies should not 
be a part of the initial urban redevelopment legislative program. 

11. Limitation of Dividends. Urban Redevelopment should not be limited to 
agencies which accept a restriction upon the earnings or dividends which may be 
derived from redevelopment projects. 

12. Re-housing of Displaced Tenants. Urban redevelopment legislation in 
California should not contain an unqualified requirement that the redevelopment 
agency itself provide or assure re-housing for displaced tenants. 

13. Racial Discrimination. Racial composition of a redeveloped area should 
be determined by the circumstances surrounding the particular project. Racial 
discrimination should not be an issue in drafting general enabling legislation in 
California. 


A Preliminary Report on the Scope of the City Plan. Central Planning Board 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey. 1944. 23 pages. 


Newark, New Jersey, among the first American cities to engage in intensive 
city planning activity, in 1915 lapsed into nearly three decades of spasmodic in- 
terest in planning and of uncoordinated development. Awakening again to its 
own needs and to the benefits of city planning, Newark is now undertaking a 
progressive self-analysis and the preparation of a comprehensive master plan. The 
Central Planning Board’s Preliminary Report outlines the following elements of 
the master plan which are scheduled for completion during a two and one-half 
year period: Population; Land Use; Zoning; Major Streets; Local Transit Facilities: 
Transportation—Rail, Water and Truck; Transportation—Air; Housing; Parks and 
Recreational Facilities; Public Buildings; The City’s Appearance; Cooperation 
and Coordination with other Agencies; Administrative Policy. 
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Accomplishments, 1943. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 48 pages; 9 maps, 8 charts, 
illustrations. 


The Los Angeles City Planning Com- 
mission has been successful in securing 
real planning value from cooperating 
public and private agencies. In its 
Accomplishments, 1943 the Commission 
revea's tangible evidence and recogni- 
tion of this cooperation by publishing 
the contributions of the Greater Los 
Angeles Citizens Committee, the De- 
pariment of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the 
Haynes Foundation, Town Hall and the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. The 
work of these cooperating agencies in- 
cluded studies on airports, an audi- 
torium, transportation, housing, urban 
redevelopment and industrial activity. 

Reporting on i‘s own activities the 
Commission’s Accomplishments, 1943 
describes and illustrates its studies of 
population, areas served by various 
utilities, zoning, urban redevelopment, 
and the planning of the San Fernando 
Valley. Regarding the latter activity 
the Commission states: “It is the pur- 
pose to so plan the Valley that it will 
develop as a group of self-contained 
communities where industry and com- 
merce will be in balance with the pop- 
ulation; where agriculture will con- 
tinue as a substantial economic func- 
tion; where people may live in an en- 
vironment possessing all the amenities 
necessary for good living; and where 
controls for an efficient and economic 
growth will stimulate development on 
an orderly basis.” 
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Tacoma, The City We Build. A Re- 
port From The Mayor’s Research Com- 
mittee on Urban Problems. Paul R. 
Fossum, Chairman. (Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 1944.) 147 pages, 28 tables, 43 
plates. Copies obtainable without 
charge from Mayor’s office, City Hall, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Facing a future brightened by the ex- 
tensive hydro-electric development of 
the Columbia River, the City of Tacoma, 
Washington, through its Mayor’s Re- 
search Committee on Urban Problems 
has taken stock of its present position 
and its potentialities, and has developed 
a framework of data and plans with 
which to proceed intelligently into its 
future. The study covering a 20 month 
period involved participation or assis- 
tance of local officials, private interests, 
the College of Puget Sound and various 
state and federal agencies. Tacoma, 
The City We ‘Build summarizes the 
data, the forecasts over a period of four 
decades, the objectives to be sought, 
the principles to be followed in plan- 
ning, and the first general plans for 
the gradual development of the city. 

The objective of the labors of the 
Committee was to provide Tagoma with 
a logical, economical plan ‘to fit the 
area and to be used to guide the city’s 
officers during the dynamic period 
which lies ahead of the city. Guiding 
principles in the formation of the plan 
were to increase the usefulness of pres- 
ent capital equipment wherever possi- 
ble and to provide a plan which will 
fit adequately into the present city base 
plan and yet be so flexible that it can 
be easily changed so as to meet those 
future variations which may be deemed 
necessary. 

Tacoma’s Committee wisely ap- 
proached the future of the city by 
analyzing first the future of the North- 
west Region, then the future of the 
Puget Sound Area within that region, 
and finally the future of Tacoma with- 
in that area. Working from estimates 
of population increases for the region 
and the Puget Sound Area and analyz- 
ing the future development of hydro- 
electric power, agriculture, forest prod- 
ucts, minerals, transport and other fac- 
tors, The Committee’s population fore- 
cast for Tacoma was an increase in four 
decades from a 1940 population of 156 
thousand persons to a population level- 
ling off at about 375 thousand persons. 

The community organization pro- 
posed for the accommodation of Ta- 
coma’s present and future population 
is based upon a neighborhood unit of 
240 to 550 acres for 3000 to 5500 per- 
sons, provided with an elementary 
school of 250 to 700 pupils, a neighbor- 
hood playground of 4 to 7 acres, 1 to 3 
churches, a community building and a 
shopping center area of 3.8 to 7.6 acres. 
One hundred and two of these neigh- 
borhood units are proposed to accom- 
modate Tacoma’s future population of 
375,000 persons. Two to four of these 


neighborhood units with a population 
of 10,000 to 16,000 persons are grouped 
together as an intermediate unit with 
an intermediate school of 500 to 1200 
pupils, a playfield of 10 to 20 acres, a 
branch library, and a shopping center 
of 1.0 acres per 1000 persons. Two to 
four of the intermediate units are 
grouped together as a sub-city unit of 
18,000 to 36,000 persons with a high 
school of 500 to 2,700 pupils, a large 
recreation park, and a shopping center 
of 0.8 acres per 1,000 persons. The city 
center of 0.0178 acres per 1,000 persons 
is by-passed by all highways and 
served by ample parking; it provides 
a technical high school, a park reserva- 
tion and recreation center, churches, 
library, museum, auditorium and 
downtown shopping area with ample 
parking within one-half block of the 
principal shopping center. 

Tacoma, according to the plan of the 
Mayor’s Committee, is to expand 
neighborhood unit by neighborhood 
unit, deliberately departing “from the 
usual metropolitan policy which has 
not only allowed, but also-in its allow- 
ance, has encouraged that sloppy, hit 
and miss, exceedingly expensive and 
most unbeautiful urban growth we are 
so ashamed to call the American City.” 
The number of neighborhood units to 
be under development at any given 
time will depend upon the demand. 
Haphazard expansion of the city will 
be prevented, according to the plan of 
the Mayor’s Committee, through con- 
trol by the city of the extension of 
water service, sewer service and elec- 


tric power. 
Byron HANKE. 


TRENDS 


To date the Opinion Surveys of 
Trends in Post-war Housing and Urban 
Development held by Director Seward 
H. Mott show no evidence of demand 
for startling changes in either design or 
construction of the post-war house. 

The chief improvements will be in 
better planned interiors, improved me- 
chanical equipment, and more attrac- 
tive exterior design which is expected 
to follow conventional Colonial, Cape 
Cod, and similar orthodox styles. Un- 
doubtedly there will be some modern 
touches such as corner windows, but it 
would appear that the market is not 
yet ready to go modernistic. 

In many areas particularly in the 
north it is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult to build homes with modern con- 
veniences and with full street improve- 
ments for under $5,000. 

The construction of small groups of 
houses in isolated locations appear to 
be on the way out. There is a strong 
trend for the development of complete 
residential communities with provi- 
sions for shopping centers, schools, 
parks, and churches. Many of these 
new neighborhoods contemplate the 
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talk is a subject of growing interest 
and is the key to the failure of 
many planning programs. Mayor 
Wyatt is president of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, member 
of the Advisory Board, United States 
Conference of Mayors, and a recognized 
student of urban development and re- 
development programs. 

Beside the speakers announced in 
the September URBAN Lanp, Mr. F. W. 
NicoLits, Director of Housing for 
Canada, is scheduled to _ discuss 
“Canada’s New Housing and Re- 
development Legislation.” Leonard 
Reaume, Detroit Realtor, will speak on 
“A Modern Garden Apartment De- 
veloped as a Community.” 

The Conference sessions, November 
27 and 28, will begin at 10:00 A.M., and 
continue throughout the day in the 
West Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 


HARRY CHANDLER DIES 


We are grieved to announce the 
death, September 23, of Harry Chand- 
ler, ULI Trustee since 1941. Mr. 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, was a pioneer in the large real 
estate development of the Southwest 
and a national figure in finance and 
industry. His name was synonymous 
with the growth of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Chandler was associated with 
numerous California corporations and 
he played a prominent part in the 
cultural development of California. 
The Urban Land Institute has indeed 
lost a valuable supporter. 


construction of both apartments and 
single family homes and will provide 
dwellings in a fairly wide price range. 

Opinion Surveys have now been held 
in Seattle, Washington; Portland, Ore- 
gon; San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
California; Denver, Colorado; Chicago, 
Illinois; Memphis, Tennessee; Houston 
and Dallas, Texas. 





Shopping Centers — A Neighborhood Necessity—Part II 
(Continued from Page One) 


should be harmony of design but that too slavish adher- 
ence to a particular architectural style or color scheme was 
undesirable. 


From the standpoint of attracting good tenants as well 
as customers, there should be considerable flexibility per- 
mitted. It was pointed out that the appearance of smart 
modern stores should express the character of its business 
and merchandise. For instance a jeweler or apparel shop 
can give the impression of exclusiveness and fine quality 
by smart, richly dressed show window displays and simple 
but distinctive entrance treatments. A high class beauty 
parlor does not want the same entrance and color scheme 
as the nearby delicatessen. 


The amount of variation in design that would be accept- 
able also depends on the size of the shopping center. In 
the large center covering several blocks, different heights, 
design, and color schemes could be used from block to 
block and still preserve a feeling of architectural harmony. 
Whereas in a small center, too wide variation would not 
be pleasing. 

It was noted that many of the best chain stores insist on 
a definite color scheme which they use and publicize 
nationally. Their wishes in such matters must be consid- 
ered if they are to be tenants. To sum up, it was evident 
that there is a definite trend toward permitting greater 
variation in the individual stores, even at the sacrifice of 
some architectural unity. 

B. Signs: The control of the size and color of outside 
signs on stores was advocated. In some centers, exterior 
neon signs are prohibited and such controls were approved 
by the local merchants’ association. 

Twelve-inch letters were considered of sufficient size to 
be desirably legible from a distance. The size of the letter- 
ing as well as the length of the signs should be limited. 
Projecting roof signs were condemned and their careful 
control in the leases strongly recommended. 

The desirability of eliminating paper signs on shop 
windows was stressed and in some cases this is made a 
condition of the lease. It was stated that one could always 
relax such a restriction if necessary, but it was very dif- 
ficult to force a requirement that was not in the original 
agreement. 

C. Shop Depths: Desirable variation in shop depths is 
a matter frequently overlooked by the inexperienced archi- 
tect or developer. In a large center, shop depths can vary 
from 30 feet to 150 feet. Even in a small center of a dozen 
stores it is wise to provide considerable variance in depth 
for a cleaner or shoe repair store does not require the 
depth of a market or variety shop. 

The construction of rear walls so that they can be easily 
removed and the shop extended was advocated as was the 
placing of switch boards and plumbing on the side instead 
of the rear walls. Where a developer has a group of short 
depth stores he should try to build so that it will not be 
too difficult to enlarge. To keep good tenants you must 
nave elasticity which permits them to grow. 

D. Shop Widths: For a two counter store which is most 
desirable, 17 feet was considered about the minimum width 
with 13 feet for a one counter store. Anything narrower 
greatly limits the variety of store uses. Ten to eleven foot 
shops had been tried with unsatisfactory results. 

Sidewalk and floor levels should be so arranged that two 
shops can be thrown together and use one door. Consid- 
erable expense and bother can be saved by the elimination 
of too many changes in floor elevations. 

E. Store Basements: Considerable variance was indi- 
cated in the experience with shop basements. In the South 
and West basements were usually omitted in the newer 
shopping centers. Many super markets wish their storage 
space on the same level as the store so as to eliminate han- 


dling and the use of elevators. However, shops such as 
interior decorators use basements for merchandising and 
storage of slow moving stock. Cooling equipment is many 
times more conveniently located if placed in the basement 
rather than on the roof. 

Before making a decision regarding the construction of 
basements, it was recommended that local custom, prefer- 
ence and the type of store served be carefully studied. In 
the North where deep footings are necessary, the com- 
paratively small extra cost of making a basement fre- 
quently warrants its construction. 

F. Ceiling Heights and Mezzanines: Ceiling heights as 
low as 10 feet have been successfully used in small shops, 
although 12 to 14 foot heights were considered best. 
Factors that must be considered in deciding on ceiling 
heights are extra cost of construction and of heating and 
air-conditioning the additional space. 

Mezzanines have been built in stores where ceiling 
heights were as low as 14 feet. This is very tight and the 
wisdom of building stores high enough so that mezzanines 
could be constructed was questioned. 

G. Second Floors in Shopping Centers: It was the 
recommendation that in small shopping centers second 
floors be omitted. Servicing of second floors and stair- 
ways add surprisingly to maintenance cost. 

Doctors and dentists offices which are usually on the 
second floor are very expensive to maintain and to provide 
janitor service. They need a lot of equipment and extra 
cleaning. Some consideration must be given to the addi- 
tional purchasing power that can be secured from doctors 
and their patients. As a rule it is not desirable to permit 
living quarters in an office building as it makes offices 
much less desirable due to cooking odors, children, baby 
carriages and toys in hall ways. 

Types of Stores and Their Grouping: The nuclei for a 
small shopping center are usually cash and carry market, 
service grocery, drugstore, beauty parlor, delicatessen, 
cleaner, shoe repair, and pick-up laundry. 

For the small to medium center fairly uniform success 
has been reported for the following additional list of 
businesses: bakery, barbershop, candies and nuts, dentists 
and doctors (on 2nd floor), dress shop and lingerie, 5 and 
10 cent store, electrical radio and record shop, florist, gas 
service station, haberdashery, millinery, photographer, re- 
pair shop with keys and locks, restaurant, shoe store, and 
variety and gift shop. 

For the medium to large center these additional enter- 
prises have been generally successful: bank (large), book 
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store, bowling alley (large), boys’ shop, small 
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shop (large), dancing school (large), interior decorator 
(large), liquor store, popcorn stand, theatre and Western 
Union. 

This is of course not a complete list and it must be real- 
ized that local conditions, nearby competition, and charac- 
ter of management are large factors in the success of any 
business enterprise, but it should serve as a helpful guide 
to anyone contemplating the development of a shopping 
center. 

The grouping of stores is a subject on which much 
thought should be given. When stores are properly 
grouped they can provide customers for each other. For 
instance, women’s shoes should be close to women’s clothes 
and florist shop. Bowling alleys, liquor store and men’s 
wear should be grouped. Food stores should be scattered, 
also restaurants. Drug stores must have very prominent 
convenient sites. The mutual benefit derived from prop- 
erly located and grouped stores frequently can make the 
difference between success and failure of a shopping center. 

Leases and Maintenance of Shopping Centers are topics 
to receive additional study by the Community Builders’ 
Council and will be covered in later issues of Urban Land. 





